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prominent men of very different types felt it worth their while to
seek interviews with the persistent revolutionary leader.
One of the first to do so was Dr. Timothy Richard who, in spite
of his disagreement with Sun, had been impressed when they met
in London. Richard was returning to China in the year 1900 and
he called on Sun and attempted to dissuade him from further
revolutionary activities. This fine missionary still believed that the
Msnchus could be "enlightened" by literature; but it is rather
pathetic that he was unable to extend to Sun, whom he knew so
slightly, the same charitable judgment which he aDowed Manchu
and Chinese officials who were well known to him. **I saw he had
never forgiven the Manchus for imprisoning him in the Chinese
legation in London,'* he wrote in 1916, disregarding the fact of
Sun's earlier revolt and unmindful of Sun's wide reputation for
forgivingness. Some years later Dr. Richard was to seek a third
interview with Sun Yat-sen under somewhat dramatic circumstances.
Sun had not been long in Japan before two members of the
Liberal party were sent by Inukai to invite him to Tokyo. Inukai
hdd a prominent position amongst the progressives and later became
premier of Japan. As a result of this invitation Sun met a little
group of Japanese politicians, including the famous Okuma, at that
time Minister of Foreign Affairs, and discussed with them the pro-
spects of their respective parties. "We talked about our affairs as
if we were old and intimate friends,** wrote Sun in his Autobiography.
This early encouragement from some of the most enlightened
Japanese made a lasting impression on Sun. Although Japan had
but recently defeated China, Sun was convinced that the chief blame
for the war rested with the Manchus and there was, at that time,
no resentment on the part of the Chinese people. On the contrary
many Chinese began to see Japan in a new light. It was no longer
the land of "the shrimp people", who with great deference looked up
to ancient China as to a cultured and more highly civilised race.
Japan was now the only Asiatic Power in full control in her own
country. By rapidly assimilating western learning, she had become
strong enough to demand equality with the nations of the Occident.
Many Chinese were looking to Japan for guidance along the same
road to complete independence. So Sun Yat-sen was far from being
done in his admiration for the Japanese and it was natural he should
respond wholo-heartedly to the welcome given him by the Liberal
eaders. At the same time Sun nad no doubt that his coun&ymea
superior in intelligence to the Japanese. "What the Japanese